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THE. ART AMATEUR. 



A soft pencil leaves more or less black dust on the paper, 
which will dirty a very light wash. It is common with 
artists to remove with bread or rubber all but the faintest 




The other rubbers, or " erasers," as they are called, are 
of no use to the water-colorist, as they completely de- 
stroy the surface of the paper. A scrap of white kid 
leather will serve to make a pen- 
cil mark very faint without in 
the least roughening the paper. 
It should be thrown away when 
used, and be replaced by another 
scrap. 

The following directions are 
given by " Kappa" for the treat- 
ment of the Painted Trillium de- 
sign for a Cake Plate given in the 
supplement this month : Forthe 
stamens use greenish yellow. 
For the pistils, and also for the 
petals, leave the white of the 
china, using purple No. 2 forthe 
veining, outlining and deep cen- 
tre marks of each petal. Use a 
little brown green with apple 
green for the light green stalks, 
adding more brown green forthe 
leaves. Outline with brown 
green. Use gold and brown 
green for the circle in centre. 
The handles maybe simply gild- 
ed or decorat- 
ed to match 
this circle. 
Tint the back- 
ground with 
celadon or with 
any other 
greenish or 
bluish tint that 
may be pre- 
ferred. 



In addition, they used Chinese white, India ink, lamp- 
black and sepia. It might well be asked, in view of all 
that chemistry has done for the painter of to-day, how it 
is that, using so many more or less fugitive or change- 
able colors, their works have yet lasted so well. 



THE TAPESTRY PAINTING DESIGN. 



This very decorative design after Boucher, on page 
135, is well suited for tapestry painting on fine wool can- 
vas. It must, of course, be considerably enlarged for 
the purpose and afterward carefully transferred, accord- 
ing to the directions clearly given in a previous article. 
Begin painting by washing in the sky, using indigo very 
much diluted. About half way down dilute the color 
still more and then wet the remaining canvas with 
medium only as far as the horizon line. Now into the 
medium paint a faint tinge of yellow, and afterward 
some rose ; merge these tints into the blue, and a beau- 
tiful delicate glowing sky will be the result. 

Next, put in the markings of the features and limbs 
with sanguine, in two shades. When this preliminary 
modelling is dry, scrub in thoroughly over the whole of 
the figures the very faintest tinge of sanguine. While 
the canvas is still damp, introduce some ponceau on the 
cheeks for the rosy flush and counteract the red in the 
shadows with a yellowish green made by mixing indigo 
and yellow. For the hair, use brown with a little yellow 



' IDYLL. REPRODUCTION OF AN ETCHING BY FORTUNY. 

(SEE " PEN-DRAWING FOR PHOTO-ENGRAVING," PAGE I27.) 



discernible traces of the lead-pencil, even when a hard 
pencil is used. For very delicate work the silver pencil, 
so much recommended by Mr. Hamerton, would render 
such cleaning up unnecessary, as it gives but a very 
faint gray mark. The surface of the paper would be 
preserved, by this means, from the rubber, and, silver 
wearing very slowly, it would not be necessary to sharpen 
the pencil so often, and one would avoid soiling his 
fingers with pencil dust. 

But the beginner, if he is as careful to get a correct 
design as he ought to be, will have to use some sort of 
eraser, at any rate, and will find a good Faber pencil just 
the thing for him. These pencils are graded as follows : 
B B, very soft ; B, soft ; H B, hard and black ; F, medi- 
um ; H, hard ; H H ; H H H and so on, of increasing 
degrees of hardness ; the hardest quality, marked H H 
H H H H, being used mostly in drawing on wood or on 
metal for engravers. The patent pencils with movable 
leads are found by most artists more troublesome than 
the older style of pencils in cedar 
wood. In pointing either sort a 
piece of emery paper used ; but a 
penknife that contains a small rasp 
is better and more convenient. 

If a false line is very lightly marked 
and will not interfere with the effect 
of the finished drawing, it is better 
to leave it and not run the risk of 
roughening the surface of the paper 
by erasing it. But, as we have said, 
it will often be necessary for a be- 
ginner to rub out his false lines. 
Fresh pith of bread, rolled up into 
a little ball, is perhaps the best thing 
to use ; but it is inconvenient, and, 
if much used, is apt to make the pa- 
per greasy, when it will refuse to 
take the wash. Natural rubber is 
very good ; but it must be kept 
clean by clipping off the side that 
has been used, otherwise it will 
dirty the paper rather than clean it. 




It is evident, 
from an exam- 
ination of their 
works, that the 
old English 
water-colorists 
and French- 
men, like Delacroix and Isabey, used 
quite a different set of colors from that 
most employed to-day. Some of their 
colors are, in fact, obsolete. We give 
the following list for the benefit of those 
who may admire their warm and low- 
toned coloration, and may wish to know 
how it was obtained. They used six 
yellows: gall-stone, Indian yellow and 
gamboge, all three transparent, but not 
very permanent ; and yellow ochre, 
Naples yellow and chrome yellow, 
opaque, and the last two not perma- 
nent. They had six reds : Chinese ver- 
milion, brown red, burnt Sienna, chic- 
cory, carmine and lake, the last two not 
permanent. Three blues, of which ul- 
tramarine only is permanent. The 
others were Prussian blue and indigo. 



SKETCH. PRINCIPALLY FOR LINES OF DRAPERY. BY JULES CLARITIER. 

(SEE * l PEN-DRAWING FOR PHOTO-ENGRAVING, 11 PAGE 127.) 
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added for the shadows. When these are dry, wash over 
all a tint of yellow, with a touch of ponceau in it ; this 
gives a tawny golden shade. When t*he hair is dry, 
sharpen it up where necessary with the shadow color. 

Shade the dolphins with gray ; then wash over them 
some medium, and into this paint some delicate pure col- 
ors to give them an opalescent appearance. 

The Cupid's wings may be shaded with gray. Intro- 
duce here and there a touch of color to brighten them. 
Make the scarf turquoise blue ; it will come well against 
the sunset sky. Use ultramarine and green mixed for 
the local color, for the shadows ; add to these some 
sanguine and yellow. . For the shadows in the waves mix 
green, yellow and cochineal ; this gives a beautiful gray 
green. In the darker parts add a little sanguine ; leave 
the white canvas to do duty for the high lights. Use 
Gr£nie's dyes and medium. When the work is finished 
have it properly steamed, to fix the colors and give them 
the soft look peculiar to woven tapestries. 



An excellent way to keep gold is to get it in good 
working order, thoroughly mixed, and then to transfer it 
(dipping and scraping it up with the palette knife) to a 
small, wide-mouthed bottle or jar about an inch high, 



BURNISH GOLD AND COLORED BRONZES. 



The use of burnish gold on china is very simple if you 
content yourself with buying Cooley's prepared gold. 
It goes by the name of Roman gold, and comes ready 
mixed for use put up in card boxes at one dollar each, 
which can be sent by mail. This is a good gold, but 
not, to my thinking, the best. If you wish to use 
Cooley's gold, buy a box of it, and, using a horn or ivory 
palette knife, transfer either the whole or part of it to a 
slab of ground glass of suitable size for a palette. To 
half the dollar's worth of gold I should add about two 
drops of Cooley's tinting and painting oil (an excellent 
article) or two drops of La Croix's fat oil of turpentine. 
Then moisten the horn palette knife rather freely with 
spirits of turpentine and grind the gold and the fat oil 
together for a moment, when it is ready for use. The 
consistency of the gold, with this amount of turpentine 




PEN-DRAWING (WITHOUT ROULETTE WORK) BY 
JACQUEMART. 

(SEE " PEN-DRAWING FOR PHOTO-ENGRAVING," PAGE 137.) 



and fat oil included, should resemble that of ordinary 
molasses, not very thin nor very thick. Of the two 
faults, having it thick is less objectionable than thin- 
ning it with the turpentine too much. 




PEN-DRAWING (WITH ROULETTE WORK) BY JULES 
WORMS. 

(SEE *' PEN-DRAWING FOR PHOTO-ENGRAVING," PAGE 127). 

having a cover that will tightly screw on. In this the 
gold is perfectly free from dust and will keep for a long 
time in just the right consistency for immediate use. If 
it has grown thick and pasty from long keeping, treat it 
as before suggested, but be careful not to add too much 
of the fat oil. 

In laying gold upon the china use a perfectly clean 
dry brush. It is well to keep one brush for the exclu- 
sive use of gold. In that case never clean the gold out 
of the brush. The gold will dry of course, and make 
the gold feel stiff, but as soon as you begin to use it 
again the stiffness will vanish. You will avoid the 
waste of gold by this means ; but if it becomes neces- 
sary to use that same brush for colors, wash the gold 
from it in a cup containing clean turpentine and leave the 
cup for a while, when you will notice that the gold has 
all settled to the bottom. You can then pour off the tur- 
pentine and add that gold to the rest. A palette that 
has been used for grinding gold can be cleaned in a 
similar way, and no gold will be wasted. A shallow 
saucer or butter plate might be better to use than a cup. 

In applying gold to the china it must be used thick ; 
but the thickness of the coat, beyond a certain point, 
does not increase the richness of the work and only 
wastes the gold. The consistency of the coat laid on 
should be something like that of a very thick solid tint 
in colors, but this effect (in color) would not usually 
be attained by one application of the brush. Gold can 
of course be applied in a variety of ways over plain 
white china and over color, but ; (unless sometimes in 
the case of gouache colors) it must never be used over 
color until the color has been once fired. 

If you wish to run thread lines on narrow bands 
round the edges of plates or other -dishes, and have not 
the aid of a gilding wheel, you can- do it very well by 
filling the side (not the point) of a brush with gold- 
then hold the brush in your right hand directly against 
the edge to be gilded, and with your left hand make the 
plate slowly and steadily revolve against the brush. 
When the gold gives out fill the side of your brush 
again, begin where the line began to .weaken, and make 



your work look like one continuous line, uniform in tex- 
ture and size. You can do this well either with gold or 
color after a little practice. 

In putting on ornamental lines of gold treat the gold 
just as you would color, but be careful always about its 
consistency. Gold may be prettily applied with a small 
fitch hair stippler, say No. 4 or 3. These brushes are 
flat on the end (unless you order the kind cut on a deer- 
foot slant, which are nice for regular tinting brushes), 
and are used to dabble on either gold or color, giving a 
pretty clouded effect, the brush being dipped into the 
gold and then dabbed over the surface of the china. 

On the necks of vases it is pretty to treat the china in 
this way, first with color, and after that is fired with 
gold dabbed over the color. Using either gold or color, 
make the tone decided at the top of the vase and lower 
down let it melt very softly into the plain white tint of 
the china. 

There is no objection to putting only a trifling quan- 
tity of gold on to the white china or over color, when 
you wish to produce a cloudy, fleecy effect with this 
decoration, but the consistency of the gold must never 
be too weak, the gold in your brush must never become 
so weak that it is simply a dark colored mixture of fat 
oil and turpentine. On the other hand, you must not 
plaster the gold on to the china so thickly as to produce 
an appearance of harshness. Get the proper consist- 
ency in first mixing your gold and then keep the gold in 
good condition in a tight bottle. 

When gold comes out of the kiln it looks like a dull 
yellow paste. A glass brush for scouring gold is used 
to brighten it, and it is then called " matt gold." If you 
wish it to glisten brightly use an agate burnisher. 
Scrape or rub this over the surface of the gold till it is 
perfectly bright. Gold fires at the same heat with 
fluxed carmine. It can be burned out by over-firing, 
and if under-fired, it will rub off when scoured or bur- 
nished. If you prefer to mix gold for yourself, you can 







PEN-DRAWING (WITH ROULETTE WORK) BY JULES 
WORMS. 

(SEK " PEN-DRAWING FOR PHOTO-ENGRAVING," PAGE I27.) 



buy burnish gold in powder of any dealer you choose, 
but be careful in your selection. 

The following is the formula of a professional 
decorator whose gold is beautiful : grind one penny- 



